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THE‘GLURYOF 
NEW:-YORK 


Cannot imagine Joseph Pennell living and working in the conventional 

studio with a top light. He needed an outlook. It was always the first 

consideration when we hunted for a place to settle in. When he was off on 

journeys for work it mattered not quite so much, even if we stayed weeks 
and months in the same town, for it was then usually summertime and his days 
were spent out-of-doors with the beautiful things he had come to draw or etch 
or lithograph before him. But, all the same, if a view was to be had from hotel 
or lodging-house rooms, we secured it, always making a diligent search before 
hope was abandoned. 

Windows opening upon beauty seem to mark the stations by the way of my 
long life with him---the beauty of Rome stretching to the Campagna from 
windows on the highest house on the high Pincian—--the beauty of the Lagoon 
and islands and fishing boats and gondolas of Venice from windows on the 
Riva----the beauty of the walled Alhambra from windows on the wooded hill 
above Granada--the beauty of the wide Danube from windows of the Hotel 
Hungaria in Budapest----the beauty of the sheltered close from windows in 
many English cathedral towns, and, from windows in as many French cathe- 
dral towns, the beauty of the sleepy, picturesque old place----an endless list of 
windows that gave us beauty. But, in memory, they are all so many preludes 
to the windows in London behind which we lived so long. The day he dis- 
covered them in Buckingham Street was a red-letter day in our existence. I 
have rarely seen him more excited than that morning when he hurried back, 
instead of hurrying on for an important engagement, to tell me about them. 
He never rested until we had hunted up the agent in charge, in some remote 
suburb, and forced him to dispose of a prospective tenant, while we got rid of 


windows with a more modest outlook on the river at Westminster for which 


we had just signed a contract, and sacrificed without a scruple the first quarter's 
rent we had already paid and could ill afford to lose. 

The Buckingham Street windows were worth it. They would have been the 
best of investments for a far more lavish advance. The view we commanded 
from them is in many a water-colour and pastel he made in those days but 
never let any one see until years afterward---the Thames as it sweeps in its great 
curve under Waterloo Bridge towards St. Paul’s, and beyond to where, on 
London’s rare fogless days, a glimpse was to be had of Tower Bridge. More’ 
wonderful was the London sky, the low London sky with its infinite possibil- 
ities of light and colour at all hours, except when the fog fell as a curtain shut- 
ting in our rooms from a view of anything save its grimness. We prized our 
windows as one of the sights of London of which, by undeserved good luck, we 
had been appointed keepers, and we were always willing to share them. Every 
visiting poet or artist we happened to meet, we invited to come and learn at 
headquarters the full extent of London’s beauty. And there were artists and 
poets at home who already knew without our help. Whistler often stood be- 
hind them, no doubt wondering at his own power to capture the blue magic 
of the London night in the Nocturnes he was no longer painting. And it is 
amazing to me now to remember how crippled Henley would climb our three 
flights of steep stairs for the joy---and the inspiration it brought---of sitting by 
those windows and worshipping the inexhaustible London of his Voluntaries. 

But we had to admit one drawback to the Buckingham Street windows, 
marvellous as they were. Charing-Cross railway bridge and station were a bar- 
rier between us and the west, the more trying because we knew that without it 
we should look to Westminster, as to the east we looked to St. Paul’s. That 
is really why we deserted them for the windows of Adelphi Terrace House 
round the corner, windows and the flat that went with them especially built 
for us. Five stories is high for London, the higher in our new home because the 
House itself is a part of the high Terrace lifted up on arches, designed by the 
Adam Brothers, a dignified bit of Eighteenth Century London which still sur- 
vives, though in almost hourly danger of falling a victim to modern improve- 
ments. Now, from our studio windows we not only saw on one side the great 
stretch of the river to St. Paul’s, but, onthe other, the great stretch of the river 
to Westminster, while opposite was the wonderful mess of factory and brewery 


and tumbled-down wharves and mud banks at low tide oe the shot tower from 


which tea people eventually blazed their advertisement into our eyes, breaking 
in upon the quiet loveliness of the river at night. They were the pioneers, if that 
is something to take pride in, of the blazing signs of Piccadilly Circus as it now 
apes Broadway. 

I thought nothing could surpass the beauty from these windows. But we 
had hardly got over our first bewilderment at finding ourselves firmly estab- 
lished behind them----for twenty-one years, if we chose, without having to 
bother about a new lease----when Joseph Pennell left me for one of his fairly fre- 
quent journeys to our own country. Before his return he was asked to lecture 


at the Brooklyn Museum. Going to or coming from the Museum he saw 


Lower Manhattan and the Harbour from Brooklyn Heights. What was more, - 


he found windows from which, if he lived behind them, this marvel would 
always be his, not at odd moments in passing, but day and night, all the year 
round, if he wanted. He did not quite want that in the beginning. He was not 
yet ready to give up London. But there was no question in his mind that New 
York from Brooklyn Heights was more beautiful than London from Adelphi 
Terrace--—"‘the most beautiful thing left in the world,” was his description later. 
And when he got back to the Terrace and tothe House and to the windows in 
London, almost with his first words he was telling me of the beauty he had dis- 
covered. For, though he had been to New York many times, made many draw- 
ings, etchings, and lithographs there, though he was probably more familiar 
with it from end to end than most New Yorkers, he had never before seen just 
this arrangement of skyscrapers and Harbour so that it was to him then nothing 
less than a discovery. His first scheme was to keep on our flat in Adelphi Ter- 
race, live there during the winter, and with spring to migrate to Brooklyn and 
stay on the Heights during the summer. I am afraid I was not altogether re- 
sponsive. One establishment was about as much as I could manage, and I was 
far from liking the prospect of having two on my hands. However, despite his 
enthusiasm, when his scheme promised to materialize he himself rather shrank 
from the innumerable details that would be involved in two migrations a year. 
Gradually he relinquished the plan, though not without regret, and he never 
ceased to look forward to the day when he could arrange somehow for long 
visits to Brooklyn Heights, never failed when in New York to wander across 


Brooklyn Bridge with a sketch book or a copper plate, certain it would be 


needed. 


An upheaval in our life came with the War, towards its end. Our London 
episode was closed after it had lasted almost thirty-four years, and we returned 
to live in our native land. We were not free immediately on our arrival to start 
on the inevitable hunt for windows. Joseph Pennell’s War Work kept him for 
a while on the road, with Philadelphia as a convenient centre, and various com- 
missions delayed us there longer than it pleased us to remain in what was, to 
us, a practically windowless apartment. Then Washington claimed us, our col- 
lection of Whistleriana to put in order and its exhibition to arrange in the 
Library of Congress. I think I owe it to Washington to say in passing that it 
was kinder than Philadelphia and provided, at the Hotel Powhatan, windows 
looking straight down---or is it upP----Pennsylvania Avenue into the sunset, 
and windows showing us, within a reasonable distance, the gleaming white 
walls and columns of the Lincoln Memorial. 

By the time the Exhibition of Whistleriana opened, it was summer, and 
summer is a season when Washington does not invite one to linger. No duty 
or commission called us to any place in particular; we could settle where it best 
suited us for the work we now wanted to do. We had the whole world to choose 
from, and Joseph Pennell chose Brooklyn. After Washington we stopped in 
Philadelphia, and I left it to him to reconnoitre, certain that he was a better 
authority on windows than I. He ran over one day to Brooklyn, found at our 
disposal exactly the windows he had in mind, and the next day we were behind 
them, unpacking our trunks. 

It has often amused me to contrast his love at first sight for Brooklyn with 
the New Yorker’s ancient deep-rooted distaste for that town. Our New York 
friends could not imagine the possibility of any attraction to lure us across the 
East River except cheapness, and, in their kindness, would often assure us that 
really quite decent apartments at reasonable rents were to be had in Manhattan, 
and they would help us find them. A few went so far, so we were told, as to 
regret that, though they had known us in London, they could scarcely be ex- 
pected to know us in Brooklyn, presumably because to continue the acquaint- 
ance, not to venture to call it friendship, under our novel and deplorable condi- 
tions would be for them to lose caste. But this was the sort of thing that never 
troubled Joseph Pennell. Caste meant nothing to him, art everything, and 
where art was concerned he did not consider what he spent. His whole life was 


a pursuit of beauty, and if his pursuit of it was unconventional in the eyes of the 


world, it worried him not in the least. His one desire, his one aim, was to look 
at beautiful things, and strong within him was the artist’s unconquerable need 
to make out of them in his work beautiful things of his own. Brooklyn was lav- 
ish in the beautiful things that he loved most, that made the strongest appeal to 
him, and to live behind Brooklyn windows was to live in daily, hourly com- 
munion with them. 

New Yorkers are proud of their city, of its tremendous skyscrapers, its broad 
streets, its monuments, its museums, its crowds, its prosperous, multi-coloured 
life. New York boasts of its splendour, its magnificence, its many wonders. 
And yet, New York calmly ignores the fact that nowhere is it so wonderful, 
so magnificent, so splendid---“‘unbelievable,”’ to use Joseph Pennell’s word for 
it----as when seen from Brooklyn Heights. The pride of other towns would have 
led to an embankment or a park there along the river front, a worthy fore- 
ground to that unsurpassable array of towers and bridges, that fine expanse of 
the finest Harbour there is the world over. Paris, even London, indeed most 
European towns, large or small, through which a river flows, can appreciate 
the value of a noble river front in town-planning. But in New York, where 
talk is loud of town-planning, where leading citizens and benevolent societies 
devote much time and profound discussion to encourage town-planning, all 
that so far has been done with the noblest site within its enormous area is to use 
it as a subject of laughter and jest. 

To Joseph Pennell, however, it was a subject of endless joy, an inspiration 
for endless work. His windows hid none of its unbelievable splendours from 
him, and he was careful that they should never be dimmed or distorted by cur- 
tains at any season, by mosquito screens in summer. He allowed nothing to 
come between him and that long strip of Lower Manhattan, directly across the 
Fast River, with its clustered towers, the Woolworth soaring above the highest, 
over them all “‘the waving, fluttering plume of steam, the emblem of New 
York”; or, to the right, that wonderfully graceful line of Brooklyn Bridge, tri- 
umph of the engineer’s art, “filmy and lace-like by day; by night, a pattern of 
stars that Hiroshige never knew’’---as beautiful after its own fashion as Water- 
loo Bridge or the Pont Neuf or the Ponte Vecchio, or a dozen and more of the 
Old World’s bridges that Americans travel miles to see and rave over----and yet 
when its creator died the other day, I fancy that ninety-nine New Yorkers out 


of a hundred had forgotten his existence, or were in ignorance of his name even 


until they saw it in the papers. But greatest of all the splendours the windows 
framed was, to the left, the wide Harbour, America’s commercial highway, 
dotted with the islands which, when the sunlight was breaking through the 
morning mist, Joseph Pennell declared as lovely as the islands of the Venetian 
Lagoon. The most ill-natured critics of America and American life cannot deny 
their tribute to the Harbour. 

I admit there are days when it is not seen at its best or bravest. Cruel winds 
blow in New York, as in London, and when the atmosphere is so sharp and 
hard and clear that, as Whistler put it, you can see and count the bars in the 
canary’s cage across the river, then the artist packs up his traps and goes out and 
would loaf in a café----if New York were so civilized as to have cafés to loaf in--- 
for the rest of the day. I remember a twinge of disappointment when we first 
took possession of our Brooklyn windows. As luck would have it, the wind was 
blowing from the wrong direction, and I could have counted, had I been so in- 
clined, every window in the tall rampart of skyscrapers which seemed so near I 
might almost have fancied them about to fall down upon me where I stood. But 
the June day had only to grow a few hours older, and I understood the reason of 
their irresistible charm for Joseph Pennell. 

Fine as is this group of skyscrapers if seen from the right angle, fine as is 
Brooklyn Bridge from any angle, fine as is the Harbour, it must be confessed 
that a large part of the beauty of the composition or the many compositions 
they make, depends on atmospheric effects. We are usually supposed not to 
have any atmosphere in America, any subtlety of light, any play of colour. 
According to our reputation, our skies are always hard, our light always un- 
dimmed, our colour one long, uninterrupted monotony. Joseph Pennell was 
among the very first to destroy this myth and to reveal the truth that the real 
Glory of New York is in its miracle of light and colour---and this at a time 
when he was known simply as a “black-and-white artist.”” But not only in his 
work, even in his words, he gave the clue to the secret of its beauty as it “‘rises a 
vision, a mirage of the lower bay, the colour by day more shimmering than 
Venice, by night more magical than London. In the morning the mountains 
of buildings hide themselves, to reveal themselves in the rosy steam clouds that 
chase each other across their flanks; when evening fades they are mighty cliffs 
glimmering with glistening lights in the magic and mystery of the night. As 


the steamer moves up the bay on the left the Great Goddess greets you, a com- 


position in colour and form, with the city beyond, finer than any in any world 
that ever existed, finer than Claude ever imagined or Turner ever dreamed. 
Why did not Whistler see it?” Ruskin’s description of the approach to Venice 
is often quoted, but it does not surpass in eloquence and truth Pennell’s shorter 
description of the approach to New York. And this was written after years spent 
wandering and working in towns famed for their beauty, years before he lived 
in Brooklyn and began to learn more about New York than artists who had 
always lived there. 

From this moment New York became his most absorbing study. It might 
be thought that, before he settled in Brooklyn, he already knew New York by 
heart. He had visited it often, worked in it often; but he came to it now, with 
fresh vision, seeing it above all in terms of colour. He approached it for his new 
purpose well equipped. From his youth he had always had an amazing keen- 
ness of observation, a faculty of capturing the character of a subject, penetrat- 
ing to its very heart, and the instinct that seemed to lead him straight to the 
right, the only, point of view. He often said that the first glance was of more 
value to him than a prolonged hunt for a motive. I understood this from my 
long and constant companionship with him. And he understood it so well him- 
self that we would scarcely arrive at a place where he had illustrations to make 
before we were exploring it from one end to the other, stopping only long 
enough for him to jot down a rapid note or two. But the all-revealing glance, the 
rapid notes, were merely the preparation for close and indefatigable study. The 
advantage was that, when ready to get to work, he knew precisely where and 
how to begin. He referred more than once in his books to this method of using 
his eyes and relying on his memory. In his Introduction to Joseph Pennell’ s 
Pictures of the Panama Canal, describing his journey in a slow train to the City 
of Panama, he explains how he made notes of the passing points of view, “for 
first impressions are for me always the best, and one trip like this gives me more 
ideas than days of personal pointing out.”’ He had had his first impressions of 
the Glory of New York years before on the memorable day of his Brooklyn 
Museum lecture and, following his unerring instinct, he had then chosen the 
point of view that was to serve him so well to the last. The ideas gained in that 
one short experience were to prove inexhaustible. With his very first impres- 
sions of New York he had foreseen clearly its possibilities of infinite change and 
variety, possibilities that were to keep him busy day by day, almost hour by hour, 


for his last five years. 


One of Whistler’s sayings he liked to quote was that art is a science--the Sci- 
ence of the Beautiful. I often thought that he brought the scientist’s power of 
concentration, of tireless research to his study of New York and the Harbour in 
their many phases. He was always studying, always learning, always finding 
more to study and to learn. He said in his Adventures of an Illustrator that he 
would not stay in America, which was no longer his America, if he could not sit 
at the Brooklyn windows watching the beauty which had not yet been ruined 
in his country’s conquest by the alien and the vandal. And he spoke the truth. 
For to sit there was both his work and his pleasure. Nothing save other work 
could drag him from it, summer or winter. In his opinion a holiday was a waste 
of time. Those who did not know him might have thought he was idling away 
the hours as he sat at his windows so peacefully, to all appearances doing noth- 
ing. But he was really watching, accumulating mental notes of the new harmo- 
nies growing and dissolving as the morning mists melted or the evening sun 
sank lower, as the winter ice floated up with the tide, or the summer storm 
broke in fury. He might look the very picture of indolence; but his eyes and 
brain were hard at work, and he was storing up impressions. It was fortunate 
for him that James R. Lambdin, one of his early masters, believed no less than 
the more famous Boisbaudran in the imperative necessity of training the 
memory. Boisbaudran had many devoted students who spread the fame of his 
teaching, many distinguished students who proved later in their work the value 
of his theory. And a volume has been published in which his method is duly 
recorded. But, as far as I know, Joseph Pennell is the only one of Lambdin’s 
pupils to admit his personal debt and the service throughout his life this teach- 
ing was to him. 

The water-colour box and brushes were always at hand near the Brooklyn 
windows. There was no telling when they might be needed. If he etched, he 
had to go out to his subject, but the subject for his water-colours came to himas 
he waited for it at home. And he never had to wait long. New York allowed 
him few intervals of relaxation, so few are the intervals of rest in its varying 
moods and ever-fleeting moments of loveliness. His memory might be rich in 
stores to draw upon, but a sudden effect of light or cloud, a sudden violence or 
playfulness of the wind---for on some days the wind on the water can make 
life as well worth while as “‘the wind on the heath’’---New York would appear 


to him in a new aspect, clothed with beauty hitherto undreamed of. He was 


often up with the sun, and sometimes it seemed to me he loved above all the 
morning’s rosy “steam clouds” hovering over and along the flanks of those 
huge “mountains of buildings,’ and lending such fantastic unreality to the white 
river boats or an early fruit boat, as white, pushing through the fog. His inter- 
est did not weaken with the rising of mist and fog. The full blaze of noontime 
had its own special charm and quality, while the movement of the busy Har- 
bour at its busiest hours enchanted him. The life of the Thames from his Adel- 
phi Terrace windows, stimulating spectacle as he had found it, was as nothing 
compared to the commerce of the world passing as a pageant before his Brook- 
lyn windows. It was a theme he never exhausted--—-never losing his eagerness 
to interpret it in colour, and his interpretation was always as full of movement 
as the Harbour itself. With the simplest means he could suggest the crowd and 
character of the boats-~-big liners, freighters, battleships, yachts, fishing boats, 
dredgers, destroyers, ferry boats, hospital boats, irrepressible little tugs--and 
out of them all, each going its own way, weave a well-balanced pattern. He 
never stopped studying their forms and their every detail. Let but a new variety 
appear, and out came his sketch book for one of his rapid notes to add to his 
records. If he was at his press in his printing room, he did not forget his win- 
dows but had his eye on what was going on outside them, and usually much 
was going on, for these were the windows that supplied him with by far his 
finest view of Brooklyn Bridge. 

His plans for the evening depended upon the promise the sun held out of 
setting with dramatic intensity or lyrical reticence, for, if there are sunsets in 
New York that fairly knock you down with their sensational brutality, the pale 
tenderness of others almost brings the tears to your eyes. The promise in its real- 
ization might interfere with our dinner hour, but that mattered not at all. We 
could do without dinner, but he could not miss a fine sunset, and he would 
stick fast to his windows until the last stain of the afterglow grew faint in the 
west, and the New Jersey shore was outlined by its row of brilliant lights, and 
the red light burned on Governor’s Island, and the yellow light flashed from 
Staten Island, and Liberty held up a flaming torch, and the topmost point of 
the Woolworth Tower was a fiery guide to travellers by land or water. There 

are no such fine sunsets anywhere as those we waited for, evening after eve- 
ning, at our windows during five good years. Given a clever manager to beat 


the big drum and shout their wonders, charge a big price for admission, and 
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all New York would hurry to Columbia Heights at the sunset hour, and long 
reports of the successful and profitable spectacle would appear in the next 
morning’s New York papers. Not that Iam eager for its popular patronage. In 
our American enthusiasm for “‘sights,”’ we are fast despoiling of their beauty 
the foreign lands we take our holidays in. It is some comfort to know that the 
indifference to the beauty we have with us is the best chance of its escape from 
the common fate. Degrade New York sunsets to rivalry with Coney Island and 
the latest popular Revue, and even they might be vulgarized. 

In some of his water-colours Joseph Pennell elaborated his impression. But 
it retained the feeling of an impression on his paper, an impression of colour 
and form, not a tedious, scrupulous rendering of irrelevant or superfluous de- 
tail. When the effect lasted long enough, he carried out his record of it as far as 
he could within the limits of his medium. He was not competing with the dull- 
ness of exact photography. He did not seek to show every window in the sky- 
scraper, every single mast or smokestack in the confusion of the shipping in 
the docks, every trolley hurrying over Brooklyn Bridge. These are facts. But 
so is colour a fact, so is light a fact, so is wind a fact: three facts that transform 
all the others. If the skyscrapers faded into vaguest shadows, almost invisible, 
in the morning, if they became walls of gold in the blue evening, if at night 
nothing was left of them save purple depths with spaces and points of light to 
deepen their mystery, this is how he tried to show them, just as at other hours 
he tried to suggest their solid forms and towering height. He preferred beau- 
tiful to photographic facts, and atmospheric effects are almost invariably the 
motives of his water-colours. The difficulty was to get the effect that lasts but 
a few minutes, a few seconds, I might better say. To succeed means a large de- 
mand upon the artist’s knowledge and memory. A sunset that begins with a 
flaming outburst of scarlet and gold may end ina pale glow of rose and amber, 
and in between are untold gradations of the subtlest. That is why it is so all 
but impossible to paint the sunset, as Claude knew, as Turner did not know, 
or refused to know, and therefore so often came to grief. Pennell was too in- 
telligent to attempt the impossible. All he could do, and therefore all he ven- 
tured to do, was to make his notes of the flaming colours as they kindled and 
gradually burned low. His block was by him, and sheet after sheet would be 
torn off, and on each the tone of the shifting red and orange and purple, the line 


of the passing cloud would be swiftly put down. If, on looking them over 


afterwards, it seemed to him a part of truth, a hint of the original beauty was 


in them, he was content. His concentration was amazing at these times, and 
the sureness of every touch of his brush. He made any number of just such 
shorthand notes, not only of the sunset and sunrise but of the clouds---clouds 
and their modelling fascinated him--and of the rarer event, with its sug ges- 
tion of a new arrangement: a fire on Governor’s Island, a cloudburst down the 
Bay, a volcano-like eruption of smoke from an oil explosion in New Jersey, 
a Zeppelin over the Woolworth---anything that was beautiful or dramatic as 
well as rare. The notes were not for exhibition. They were for his own use, 
hints and memoranda to be developed. Or else they were simply for reference. 
The facts would be there waiting when he needed them, his memory of them 
would be revived. Occasionally he worked them out. But often they were put 
carefully away. The more elaborate water-colours were done at once if the ef- 
fect was not too evanescent, for he believed that in this way they retained their 
freshness, and that the power to give this freshness was the chief value of water- 
colour as a medium. 

The technique of water-colour had a peculiar attraction for him. Some of 
his earliest black-and-white drawings for illustration were in wash, and I wish 


they were better known. In later years, when he devoted much time to paint- 


ing, he used oils, working with a very liquid medium, much as he used water- ~ 


colours, and was taken to task for it by oil painters who are purists and against 
all disguise of the medium they prefer--who like to show their pigment for 
what it is. Joseph Pennell was a purist too. But he was keen for experiment, and 
he never attempted to pass off his oil paintings for water-colours any more than 
he had the least intention to let his water-colours go masquerading as oils when 
he exchanged the usual paper for canvas or wood to make them on. He believed 
that variety of method, when it does not defy the legitimate restraints of tech- 
nique, saves the artist from the stultifying influence of convention. 

He had known that New York was beautiful, from the day when, a mere 
lad, he had come to it, his drawings under his arm, hope and fear in his heart, 
to try his luck with the editors of the great magazines. The first time he stood 
at the front of the ferryboat, as it left Jersey City, he felt instinctively that what 
he saw before him was “‘the most beautiful view in the world,” and nothing he 
saw afterwards could shake this conviction. But at the Brooklyn windows, in 


daily communion with New York’s beauty, he began to analyze it, not to take 
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it for granted, and therefore to understand it. His study was so constant, so close, 
so sympathetic that I believe in the end he could have drawn, blindfolded, every 
skyscraper, every boat, every line and curve of the Bridge. And the more inti- 
mate, the more exact was his knowledge, the greater grew his love. He resented 
every indignity to the Harbour as if it were an insult to himself. I remember 
how impossible it was for him to endure in silence a more than usually offensive 
sky sign when, almost next.door, it began to flash its offensiveness across the 
river. In the end it was as in the beginning. The one thing he asked for in his 
last illness was that his bed might be moved close to the windows from which 
he could look out on the beauty that all his life had been so dear to him. To me 
it seems appropriate that, after years of devotion, the work of his finest and latest 
period should have been the long series of water-colours he has left as his tribute 
to the Glory of New York. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


Columbia Heights, September, 1926 
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